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The  Influence  of  the  English  People 
upon  Constitutional  Government 

Frank  H.  Kellooo,  Ksq.,  St.  Pall.  Minn. 
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The  two  great  civilizations  of  the  world  have  been  the 
Roman  and  the  Anj;lo-Saxon.  1  use  the  term  "Anglo- 
Saxon"  instead  i>f  "Knglish"  because  it  is  mure  compre- 
hensive. 

It  is  true  that  representative  government  was  first 
established  in  Kngland,  and  it  has  spread  over  most  of  the 
civilized  world  by  the  influence  of  the  En^jlish  speaking 
peoples.  Hut  the  principles  underlying  rei)resentative 
government  have  a  Teutonic  origin,  l?r  back  of  English 
history,  after  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  a  republic  and  had 
spread  its  dominion  over  all  of  Western  Europe. 

We  find,  therefore,  two  distinct  ideas  of  government, 
the  Roman  and  the  English ;  each  in  its  place  a  great 
instrument  of  civilization  in  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  science  of  government  and  in  the  inculcation  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity. 

But  the  theory  of  government  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  the  opposite  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  knew  nothing  of 
representative  assemblies ;  its  popular  assemblies  were 
those  simply  of  Rome  and  were  primary  meetings.  In  the 
zenith  of  power  it  was  either  a  republican  oligarchy  or  an 
aristocracy ;  in  its  later  days  a  military  despotism.  All 
power  flowed  from  the  central  government  to  its  governing 
agencies  in  its  conquered  provinces;  it  received  from  these 
colonies  none  of  the  vital  forces  so  necessary  to  the  stability 
and  endurance  of  government.  This  may  have  been  a 
necessity  in  order  to  maintain  its  supremacy  over  alien  peo- 
ples unfitted  for  the  exercise  of  self-government ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  was  not  a  government  which  inspired  its  governed 
people  with  aspirations  and  hopes  of  advancement.  The  old 
phrase,  "to  be  a  Roman  was  to  be  a  king"  did  not  apply  to 
the  citizens  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Germany,  or  its  Asiatic 
provinces.  It  was  unquestioiubly  the  greatest  civilizing 
agency  of  ancient  times.  Its  laws  were  wise  and  benevolent. 
It  spread  commerce,  learning,  arts  and  sciences  over  the 
Western  world.    It  dispelled  the  darkness  of  paganism  and 


idolatry  and  established  in  their  places.  Christianity.  The 
cruse*  which  made  it  |)(i»sil)lc  tn  extend  its  power  and 
duniinion  over  nearly  all  the  then  civilized  wDrld,  largely 
resulted  in  its  decay  and  <leclinc.  The  peojile  of  its  con- 
quered provinces  had  no  part  in  its  government.  It  wan 
incvitahlc  that  in  world  growth  it  was  to  pass  away, 
and  there  must  arise  upon  its  ruin-  other  and  more  advanced 
civilizations.  .XOt withstanding,'  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
l"mj)irc  he;;an  to  di->intet;rate  in  the  l-'ifth  Century,  it  gave 
to  nearly  all  of  We^ttm  I'.nropc  its  laws,  customs  and 
literature.  Se!f-;,'nvernment  was  practically  unknown 
except  in  F.n;.,'lan(l  at  the  dose  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Cfimplete  dominance  liy  monarchia!  and  military  power 
never  existed  amnii^'  the  I''n>,'lish  s[>eaking  peoples.  The 
An^'lo-Saxon  civilization  always  was  jicrmeated  by  a  strong, 
intense  individualism.  These  characteristics  had  their 
origin  far  hack  among  the  tribes  of  Central  (iermany,  from 
which  Kngland  took  its  name.  The  Moot  (meet),  or  meet- 
ing of  the  village,  was  the  origin  of  I'ngland's  local  self- 
government,  and  which,  with  the  town  meeting  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  mighty  factors  of  cducatiim  and 
independence.  It  was  this  strong  sense  of  individual  liberty, 
this  participation  in  the  village  meeting  and  in  the  affairs 
of  gove'nmcnl,  which,  transplanted  by  the  Saxon,  developed 
in  F.ngland  that  love  of  self-government  and  respect  for 
public  opinion  which  made  her  the  "Mother  of  I'arlia- 
ments." 

It  is  true  that  after  the  settlement  of  England  by  the 
Saxons,  these  principles  of  go\ernment  came  near  to  eradi- 
cation through  the  Xorman  CoiKjucst  and  the  aggressions 
of  the  Crown,  aided  by  the  intlucnce  of  Rome;  but  they 
were  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the  very  life  of  the  people  to 
be  eirtirely  destnn'ed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  Rome  had  a 
salutary  cfTcct  upon  Kngland.  The  study  of  her  laws  and 
1-terature  added  greatly  to  the  culture  and  learning  of  her 
people  and  the  betterment  of  her  .system  of  government. 
r>ut  the  English  ideas  of  government  were  totally  opposite 
to  those  of  the  Romans,  and  represented  principles  of  pro- 
found signilicance  in  the  development  of  government  which 
were  foreign  to  that  other  great  civilization. 

The  English  idea  of  self-government  was  through 
representative  assemblages.  These  assemblages,  local  and 
national,  were  great  educators  and  civilizers.  They  incul- 
cated principles  of  individual  indejjendence  and  stability  of 
character,  the  necessary  foundation  of  a  great  influential 
people. 

It  was  not  until  the  Thirteenth  Century,  however,  that 
the  principles  upon  which  constitutional  government  rests 


were  clearly  defined  and  rxpressed  in  the  form  <»f  ci>n<«titu 
tit>nal  nuarantics.  Seven  hundred  year<*  ajjo  the  l-ifteenth 
of  June,  l'M5,  occurred  at  Kunnymede,  an  event  of  >ur 
pa>«sin|;  importance  in  the  ^Towth  of  world  .'ivili/ation. 
i'here  were  laid  the  foundatitms  of  individual  seiurity  and 
constitutional  Kovernmcnt.  Seven  centuries  have  c  »me  md 
>;onc  since  were  written  those  memorable  words  wh  ch  con- 
.otinitc  the  basic  principleH  of  personal  liberty.  In  tho#e 
centuries  the  Anjjio-Saxon  race  has  carried  thes,;  principle* 
to  every  civilized  countrj^.  They  have  been  fixed  by  wriiten 
coiistituticms  and  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  thi*  race.  We 
are  to-day,  in  your  c«)untry  and  mine,  living  beneath  the 
protectiim  of  those  guaranties  and  working  out  the  great 
destiny  of  self-government. 

Lord  Chatham  once  said  that  Magna  Charta,  the 
Petition  of  Right  and  the  Uill  of  Rights  constitute  the 
■nible  of  the  Kn;,'lish  Constitution."  These  documents  of 
1215,  1628  and  U>W,  did  not  pretend  to  be  annunciations  of 
new  principles,  but  rather  the  declaration  of  inalienable 
rights  of  Englishmen  in  their  relatitm  to  society,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Crown. 
They  were  the  result  of  gradual  growth  and  experience  of 
a  race  of  pe.iple  strongly  imbued  with  principles  of 
individual  liberty  and  self-government.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me.  speaking  to  English  lawyers,  to  dwell  upnn  the 
importance  of  these  declarations.  Amplified  by  experience 
and  applied  t<i  the  varied  conditions  of  the  English  speaking 
people  the  world  over,  they  constitute  the  groundwork  of 
modern  constitutional  government.  Though  for  centuries 
the  guaranties  of  Magna  Charta  were  violated  by  the 
Crown,  and  it  remained  for  later  generations  to  give  them 
complete  force  and  to  realize  the  fruition  of  their  promises, 
yet  they  were  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  government  of 
England. 

The  participation  of  the  citizen  in  self-government — the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  crtizenship — is  a  great  aid 
in  the  development  of  human  character.  To  it  is  largely 
due  the  growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  supremacy 
of  constitutional  government  in  the  world.  Let  us  see  to 
what  extent  this  system  has  been  adopted.  Constitutional 
representative  government  includes,  of  cours?.  constitu- 
tional monarchies;  constitutional  democracies;  I  ir>ean  un- 
written as  well  as  written  constitutions.  The  close  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
was  a  great  period  in  world  history.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  disappearance  of  absolute  monarchies  and  the  estab- 
li  hment  of  constitutional  monarchies  and  republics. 
During  this  period  there  appeared  upon  the  stage  great 
thinkers  and  students  of  government.  Montesquieu, 
Turgot,  Voltaire  and  Rosseau  had  been  students  of  the 


English  system  and  had  given  to  the  world  their  masterly 
dissertations  upon  the  principles  underlying  representative 
government,  which  contributed  very  largely  to  shape  the 
course  of  the  Frenc'i  Revolution.  This  revolution,  unlike 
the  evolutionary  process  which  had  been  at  work  in  Eng- 
land for  centuries,  swept  away  in  one  great  upheaval  the 
entire  S'tructure  of  monarchial  government,  and  undertook 
to  substitute  the  enlightened  principles  taught  by  Rosseau 
and  Montesquieu. 

That  France  failed  for  nearly  a  century  to  realize  the 
fruition  of  her  hopes,  was  due  to  no  error  in  the  principles 
of  democracy  or  constitutional  representative  government, 
but  to  the  fact  that  such  a  government  is  the  product  of 
evolution  rather  than  revolution.  At  the  very  time  when 
Burke  was  thundering  his  anathemas  against  the  excesses 
and  defects  of  the  l-rench  republic,  we  doubt  if  he  realized 
that  England  was  laying  the  foundations  of  one  of  the 
greatest  rei)resentative  democracies  of  the  world.  It  was, 
I  believe,  at  this  very  time  that  parliament  passed  the  bill 
for  the  division  of  the  Province  of  Canada  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  legislature  for  each  division.  But 
he  was  right  when  with  almost  prophetic  vision  he  said  of 
the  French  people:  "They  little  know  how  many  a  weary 
step  is  to  be  taken  before  they  can  form  themselves  into  p 
mass  which  has  a  true  political  personality." 

Written  constitutions  containing  bills  of  rights  first 
made  their  appearance  among  the  American  colonies  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  I  think  the  first  written  constiiution 
or  voluntary  compact  of  government  was  adopted  by  tht 
colony  of  Connecticut  in  1639,  of  which  the  charter  of  1662 
and  the  constitution  of  1818  were  necessary  outgrowths. 
This  constitution  vested  the  supreme  power  of  the  common- 
wealth in  a  general  court  to  be  composed  of  the  governor, 
magistrates  and  deputies  from  the  several  towns.  It  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  election  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
body  of  freemen  by  ballot ;  that  two  general  assemblies  or 
courts  must  be  held  yearly.  The  jwwer  to  make  and  repeal 
laws,  to  levy  taxes,  to  admit  freemen  and  to  dispose  of 
unappropriated  lands  was  exclusively  in  the  general  court. 
One  remarkable  statement  in  this  earliest  constitution 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  only  allegience  it  exacted 
was  "to  the  government  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut," 
the  only  "supreme  authority"  it  recognized  was  that  of  the 
body  of  freemen  and  the  general  courts  which  they  repre- 
sented by  their  deputies.  It  demanded  obedience  to  no  laws 
except  such  as  "are  or  shall  be  made  by  the  lawful  authority 
here  established  and  for  want  thereof  the  rule  of  the  word 
of  God." 

This  constitution  was  written  by  Thomas  Hooker,  a 
distinguished   preacher,  and  was  adopted  by   Englishmen 
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who  drew  their  inspiration  from  English  institutions.  The 
constitution  of  Maryland  was  adopted  in  1776,  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  1780. 

These  constitutions,  very  naturally,  were  modeled  after 
the  declarations  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  and  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  contained  declarations  of  rights  very  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
shortly  after.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  various  constitutions — rather  to  treat  of  their  principles 
in  the  aggregate.  These  constitutions,  in  the  main,  did  not 
annunciate  new  principles,  but  such  as  had  been  asserted, 
tried  and  become  fixed  and  established  by  the  successive 
generations  of  our  race. 

The  three  great  significant  and  controlling  principles 
of  these  cons^titutions  were:  representative  government; 
the  division  of  that  government  into  the  legislative,  the 
executive  and  the  judicial  branches,  each  to  be  independent 
of  the  others;  and  the  declaration  of  rights.  These  con- 
stitutions have  a  great  similarity  whether  adopted  in  con- 
stitutional monarchies  or  republics.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  discuss  at  any  great  length  the  real  principles  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  form  of  government.  The 
legislative  branch  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  repre- 
sentative government,  whereby  the  people  were  directly  to 
express  their  wishes;  with  elections  frequent  enough  to 
insure  proper  response  to  public  demand,  without  sub- 
mitting the  government  to  the  instability  arising  from 
constant  changes  in  public  sentiment  caused  by  waves  of 
passion  and  popular  prejudice  which  at  times  agitate  all 
peoples  and  find  their  easiest  expression  in  unrestrained, 
pure  democracies. 

The  principle  of  representation  is  necessary  in  the 
government  of  countries  containing  great  populations  and 
wide  extent  of  territory,  for  direct  exercise  of  all  govern- 
mental functions  by  the  people  is  there  impossible.  The 
primary  system  is  only  practical  in  small  communities,  or 
in  the  election  of  individuals  where  the  whole  people  may 
express  their  choice.  It  is,  of  course,  impractical  for  gen- 
eral legislation,  except  as  a  restrictive  force  upon  legislative 
bodies. 

Under  these  constitutions,  each  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment is  made  independent  and  not  subject  to  the  power  of 
the  others.  It  is  necessary  that  the  legislative  branch  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  executive;  that  the 
executive  branch  shall  be  represented  by  a  single  person — 
a  hereditarv  monarch  or  an  elective  officer — that  there  shall 
be  responsibility  to  a  single  head  in  order  to  insure  prompt 
and  intelligent  execution  of  the  law ;  and,  lastly,  and  most 
important  of  all.  that  the  judicial  branch,  charged  with  the 


high  duty  uf  construing  the  constitution  and  laws  and  en- 
forcing the  rights  of  the  people,  shall  be  independent  of 
the  other  two  branches.  This  latter  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  the  greatest  contribution 
to  government  made  by  our  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. The  i'lnglish  Judiciary  has  been  independent 
since  the  Settlement  Act  of  1701;  but  England  not  having 
a  written  constitution,  the  guaranties  of  liberty  which  had 
been  established  by  Magna  Charta.  the  Petition  and  Bill 
of  Rights  and  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  were  largely 
dependent  for  their  maintenance  ui)on  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government.  Under  a  written  constitution  these 
guaranties  are  not  dependent  upon  the  legislative  branch 
Qt  the  government,  but  are  protected  by  the  judiciary ;  and 
the  ct)urts  are.  therefore,  charged  with  the  important  duty 
of  deciding  whether  the  legislative  or  executive  branches 
have  exceeded  their  authority  under  the  ct)nstitution.  This 
form  of  constitutional  government,  while  new,  was  not 
purely  an  experiment.  It  had  to  a  large  extent  been  in 
existence  in  the  states  and  colonies  i)receding  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  this  pow;er  has 
not  been  exercised  in  the  United  States  without  criticism, 
and  it  has  given  rise  to  an  agitation  against  the  courts  which 
I  believe  to  be  not  only  unwise,  but  unjustiliable.  It  has 
created  two  schools  of  thought— those  who  believe  in  un- 
limited power  of  legislative  assemblies,  and  those  who 
believe  in  constitutional  re-irictions  upon  the  exercise  of 
this  governmental  function. 

The  advocates  of  pure  democracy  say  there  sliould  be 
no  limitations  upon  the  legislative  power— that  the  people 
are  capable  of  governing  themselves  and  have  a  right  to 
pass  any  law  they  please,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
vested  rights  in  individuals  which  the  majority  of  the 
people,  through  legislative  assemblies,  may  not  take  away. 
The  advocates  of  this  school  point  to  the  English  Consti- 
tution as  the  chief  source  of  their  authority.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  England  the  people  depend 
principally  upon  Parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
principles  of  personal  liberty  and  property  rights,  but  Eng- 
land is  the  country  where  these  constitutional  principles  had 
their  origin  and  growth.  There  they  have  become  imbedded 
in  the  very  structure  of  government  and  fortified  by  long 
usage  and'tradition.  And  yet,  even  in  England  the  parlia- 
ment has,  in  some  of  its  modern  legislation,  exercised  a 
power  over  private  rights  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  considered  revolutionary  and  which  has  stirred 
deep  opposition.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  these  laws 
are  unwise ;  in  fact.  I  believe  most  of  them  to  be  wise  and 
that  they  are  great  steps  forward  in  solving  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  the  modern  social  order.    But.  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  my  country, 
our  system  of  government,  our  habits,  customs,  thoughts 
and  traditions  are  along  the  line  of  written  constitutional 
government  containing  restrictions  upon  legislative  and 
executive  power.  \o  one  will  dispute  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  self-government;  but  government  is  something 
more  than  the  constant  trial  of  experiments;  there  are  some 
principles  which  it  will  do  well  not  to  depart  from.  The 
framers  of  the  American  Constitution  believed  in  the 
principles  of  democracy ;  but  they  believed,  as  ages  of  ex- 
perience had  taught,  that  men  are  abusive  of  power;  that 
pure  democracies  have  never  permanently  existed  without 
developing  those  abuses  in  the  worst  form ;  that  a  govern- 
ment consisting  of  a  single  power,  whether  it  be  the 
legislature  of  the  pure  democracy  nr  the  ruler  of  an  empire 
in  an  absolute  monarchy,  is  subject  to  the  greatest  abuses; 
that  there  are  certain  principles  of  government  necessary  to 
personal  liberty,  the  security  of  property  and  the  stability 
and  permanency  of  institutions. 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  came  before  the  various 
states  for  ratification,  there  arose  a  general  public  demand 
for  its  amendment  because  of  the  omission  of  these  very 
guarantees  insured  to  Englishmen  by  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  general  sentiment  created  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  immediately  after  its  adoption,  it  is 
probable  that  it  never  would  have  been  adopted  by  all  of 
the  States  taking  part  in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  ten  amendments 
ratified  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1791,  commonly 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  advocates  of  unlimited  legislative  power  should 
occasionally  pause  and  read  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  consider  their  source,  the  struggles  of  Englishmen 
for  their  adoption,  the  sacrifices  to  perpetuate  them,  and 
contemplate  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  expunge  any 
of  them  from  our  Constitution.  We  have  been  so  long 
secure  in  our  persons,  property  and  homes,  in  the  right  of 
free  speech,  assemblage  and  petition,  in  thp  right  to  trial 
by  jury,  in  the  guaranty  that  no  man  should  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  nor  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  the 
importance  of  these  immortal  declarations  and  the  strugg^les 
of  the  centuries  to  establish  them. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  where  a  written  constitu- 
tion places  restrictions  upon  legislative  and  executive 
power,  in  order  to  enforce  them  there  must  be  an  mde- 
pendent  judiciary  to  declare  such  acts  invalid.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  are  the   only   country   where   such   power  is 


vested  in  the  judiciary.  Tlii>  is  not  correct.  I  sat  in  the 
fjallery  of  the  Hf)Use  of  Lords  during  the  last  winter  and 
heard  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  declare  a  law  of 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  invalid  because  transcending 
the  limitations  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  which 
is  known  as  the  Constitution  of  this  great  Dominion. 

Webster,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary,  said: 

"The    Constitution    being    the    -supreme    law,    it 

f(3llovvs,  of  course,  that  every    act    tif    the    legislature 

contrary  to  that  law  must  be  \oid.     P>ut  who  shall  decide 

this  question!'    Shall  the  legislature  itself  decide  it?     If 

so,  then  the  Constitution  ceases  to  be  legal  and  becomes 

only  a  moral  restraint  on  the  legislature.     If  they  and 

they  only  are  to  judge   wiietlier  their  acts  are  to  be 

conformable  to  the  Constitution,  then  the  Constitution 

is  admonitt)ry  or  advisory  only — not  legally  binding. 

because  if  the  construction  of  it  rests  wholly  with  them 

their  discretion  in  particular  cases  may  be  in  favor  of 

very   erroneous   and   dangerous   construction.      Hence, 

the  courts  (jf  law,  necessarily,    when    the    case    arises, 

must  decide  upon  the  validity  of  a  particular  act." 

'I'o  the  advocates  of  unlimited  democracy  we  may  point 

to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  has  stood  the  test  of  time 

ii'V  more  tlian  a  century  and  a  quarter.     It  has  met   the 

approbation  and  high  encomiums  of  the  statesmen  of  this 

period.     (Gladstone  said  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  works 

ever  conceived  and  written  by  the  pen  of  man.     It  has  been 

found  adequate  to  govern  the  pef)ple  when  as  a  nation  we 

were  but  a  few    states   along    the    Atlantic    Coast,  and  to 

govern  the  natit)n  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  expanded 

in  wealth,  industry  and  progress  beyond  the  dreams  of  its 

founders. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  a  moment  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  the  .Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  representative  government 
has  been  adopted  in  the  world.  The  principles  of  represen- 
tative constitutional  government  have  been  adopted  by 
nearly  all  civilized  peoples  and  to-day  is  the  ruling  principle 
of  the  world.  Constitutions  similar  to  the  British  and 
American  Constitutions  have  been  adopted  by  many  coun- 
tries. Among  these  are  the  various  constitutions  of  the 
French  Republic — the  last  adopted  February  25,  1875, 
following  the  Franco- Prussian  war ;  the  Swiss  Confeder- 
ation, adopted  May  29,  1874;  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
1853,  modified  in  1860  and  again  in  1898;  Brazil  in  1891; 
Chili  in  1833;  Costa  Rica  in  1871;  Santa  Domingo  in  1844, 
modified  in  1865  and  1896;  Mexico  in  1857.  Also  Bolivia 
and  Columbia,  the  exact  dates  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
state.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
adopted  a  constitution  granted  to  it  by  Great   Britain   in 
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1867;  the  North  German  Confederation  in  1866;  the  German 
Empire  in  1871 ;  the  Netherlands  in  1815,  revised  in  1844, 
1848  and  1887.  England  granted  a  written  constitution  to 
Australia  in  18*X),  and  afterwards  to  its  colonies  in  South 
Africa.  Written  constitutions  have  been  adopted  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium  and  Austria-Hungary. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  to 
compare  these  various  constitutions  and  show  the  similarity 
of  their  provisions  with  those  of  the  English  and  American 
constitutions.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  principles 
established  are  the  same.  It  was  largely  through  the 
influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  and  of  the  western  hemisphere  have  adopted 
principles  of  representative  government.  The  influence  of 
these  institutions  in  the  education  and  advancement  of  the 
>eople  is  difficult  to  measure.  It  has  been  far-reaching  and 
potent.  It  has  been  to  a  large  extent  the  cause  of  the  won- 
derful advancement  in  education,  intellectual  and  material 
conditions  during  the  last  century.  For  government  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  prosperity,  happiness  and 
progress  of  the  people.  Their  moral,  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical development  is  dependent  very  largely  upon  these 
benevolent  principles. 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  to  what  extent  Bills  of  Rights 
have  been  established  by  written  constitutions.  They  will 
be  found  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Republic  of  Argentine, 
Chili,  Brazil,  Switzerland,  Mexico,  and  also  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Denmark,  Japan.  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden 
and  Belgium.  With  the  exception  of  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  English  Constitution,  written  guar- 
anties of  rights  were  practically  unknown  to  governments 
prior  to  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  the  absence  of  these 
guaranties  and  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  these  rights 
were  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  those  in  authority, 
rather  than  upon  settled  rules  of  law,  that  led  to  the 
adoption  of  written  constitutions  and  the  establishment  of 
independent  judiciaries  to  enforce  them. 

Taking  up  these  various  constitutions  and  noting  the 
similarity  in  their  provisions,  we  first  come  to  the  executive. 
In  all  the  republics,  provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  a 
president,  who  is  the  chief  executive  head.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  an  electoral  college,  or  the  election  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  or  the  body  corre- 
sponding thereto,  or  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The 
powers  of  the  executives  may  vary  somewhat,  but  there  is 
a  great  uniformity,  and  there  are  many  limitations  upon 
these  powers  in  the  Constitutions.  There  is  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  legislative  departments  of  these  various 
governments.  I  believe  without  exception  they  are  divided 
into  two  chambers  corresponding  to  our  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives    and    Senate    or 
rarliaments. 

,nH  lu  ""^"^  '"'Stances,  the  names,  the  manner  of  election 

i^es'trrVh?  m '"^^'^"''1"^  \'^  ^^""^'  th'/repreSu" 
lives    ucin<r    the    most     popular     body,     elected    at    «h<^rf 

So7lL'S!e"  '""^  '""^^  ^'^-^  -S.foj'S 

for  thl'illithfiv"""'^"'"";  """1  '""  ''^^  Constitutions  provide 
le  i  lat^  (■'"'"'^..'■'^'''■'"^r  ^'  '^''  "'•^^"^'■v  means  of 

am.nHmln;     I      ^-    '•''■''■?    '"    '""''^d    referendum    in    the 
amendment  of  constitutions.     In  Switzerland   in    I<xv;   lul 

r/sw!    "TT"^  '''■''''  •'^'^^-^'  Assemby  of  the  R^ublic 

exte  d  n'    n"^  ^  ^'''■^'''  ^•""  ''^'^  '•^^i^''^"  "^  the  cons tifutin 
extendm^:  p..i)ular   initiative   to   Federal   le-Mslatinn      Thl 

vZ-lr'  f  "If'!  '",  "^'-'  ^^^^tional  Council  i'Decemier 
rci^rV  '  !,'^""7'^  '"'''  ^^*  ^'^'^  ''^de^^I  Council  for  further' 
report  and  subsequently  was  adopted,  whereby  stens 
towards  k-islative  action  may  be  taken  by  means  of  Ihe 
popular  initiative  and  laws  passed  by  the  FedeS  Assemhiv 
may  be  vetoed  by  the  popular  voice.  Whenever  a  oetkS 
demandmj,Mhe  revision  or  annulment  of  a  niea^ure^pl'S 
aheationTt'"''^'%'r"^'^"'^^  ''>'  "^0,000  citizens!  or    he 


repuSicH^tpSs^fr'^vible^r 


among 


no- 
the 


such  ih.nn  as  the  recall  ot  iudees  in  a„v  „f  ,i..m  .  ," 
a  lew  „t  ,hc  „ate,  of  the'  uSed  sSe°  f^'lZv^Z 
iJr  T^'  >!'"•<"""<>  <i"ring  the  fir,,,  three  yea^^  Wei 

«.he?;^.;s!'x:t^;ss;:;tzs^:i'r:££ 

-^  leuMs  at-ve,  and  ^hat  its  independence  is  of  the  most  vS 

sa.f^^e\^";s"cSaS^-'■t'?h^s■;t^^t^l^.t 

has  borne  a  great  and  honorable  part     In  th/LM  Jf  7 


» 


great 


lawyers  for  the  riphts  and  liberties  of  the  people  against 
arbitrary  power.  His  work  has  been  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  English  speaking  nations. 
Mis  influence  was  never  more  potent,  or  services  in  grrater 
need,  than  at  the  present  time.  We  are  not  confronted  with 
the  dangers  which  surrounded  the  men  who  developed  this 
Anglo-.Saxon  civilization,  but  we  are  confronted  with  othe.- 
problems  of  equal  magnitude.  The  tremendous  increase 
and  concntration  of  wealth,  with  its  consequent  power,  the 
great  development  in  invention  and  science  applied  to 
mdustry,  the  increase  in  rapid  transportation  and  the  con- 
centration of  population  in  the  cities,  have  raised  problems 
o.  government  control  and  of  social  development  which 
require  the  greatest  constructive  ability  of  modern  states- 
menship.  These  things  are  the  result  of  the  marvelous 
development  of  the  human  race  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions. 

During  the  last  ten  year  in  the  United  States  we  have 
been  trying  to  work  out  the  problems  growing  out  of  the 
concentration  of  wealth.  The  abuse  of  power  of  these  great 
aggregations  of  capital  commonly  known  as  "trusts  "was 
responsible  for  the  agitation.  This  abuse  of  power  has  been 
almost  entirely  stopped,  and  I  believe  to-dav  that  business 

LI.,;  n^»u''°"'^"'''l^  ."»''*"  ^  ^'S^^'  P'3"e  morally  and 
ethically  than  ever  before  in  our  history;  that  business  men 
are  domg  more  for  their  employees  on  material,  physical 
and  educational  lines  than  ever  before;  that  they  arCmore 
mindful  of  the  public  interest  and  that  large  enterprises  are 
being  conducted  to-day  in  conformity  wifh  the  law  This 
has   been    accomplished    by    the    same    processes   of   self- 

f.?2'TT"c  '^^'''^  ^^\^  ''""  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  Anglo-.Saxon  race  for  centunes.     When  it  is  necessary 

with  tV,T/"'''';T'"  ■  *^'y  ^^''^  ^""^PP'^d  t'^e  problems 
with  the  grim  determination  to  accomplish  it.     When  it  is 

commineH  //h  ^^'  '"■'^''^'!  ^^^^  ''""  '"^de,  excesses 
commi  ted  and  some  injury  done  to  public  and  private 
interests  m  this  process  of  reform  is  undoubted,  but  it  has 
always  been  the  case  with  the  march  of  progress.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  lawyer  more  than  any  other  citizen  to  lead 
these  reforms  along  legal  and  constitutional  steps.  He  can 
thus  be  a  progressive  force  in  society,  at  the  same  time 
conserving  the  best  interests  of  the  people  TrelawyeJ 
who  places  the  welfare  of  his  country  above  personal  gain 

f^LV  fu"  '°'y'"^-  ^^"'^  P'-oblems  will  meei  the  highest 
ideals  of  his  profession.  6'»"i 
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A  Canadian  Bar  Association. 

W.  J.  ArcWHiN.vEY,  K.C.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


^^''  c'iadon'-  ""^  <'^"^'^'"-"  -f  the  Manitoba  Bar  Asso- 

be  members  and  Inerlti  ""''  ^""^  ^'^^"^  ^''^o  should 
with  their  own  intereftsLH-''''''''''"',  ^'^  ^"P'^  engrossed 
to  the  interest  of  the  Prof,  ^""'^"'^t.ons  and  indifferent 
"'"^"^^^t  ot  the  1  rofession  m  general.     I  assure  you 


our  task  in  Ontario/wheVe     'e  ha ve  174^  assure  yo, 

we  could  not  ju  ifv  in  th '  nn-  ^'^P'^'^K:  mainly  because 
efforts  as  an  Us  iiaVinn  L^l  r"'"".  "  l'^"  ""^"y-  ^hat  our 
mer-lv  ratrrn.I  ?nH  •  ^,^^J'^^''  fruitful  of  results.  The 
theref'ore  by  our  fruitTVh  ;t  "'^^^  '"'sufficient  in  itseJf 
and  our  past  tZ  vears  h--  k  "'"^"^''^  ^"  """^^  ''^  known 
to  fruit  beariig  and  in  addTtion"?  "'°'''  strenuously  devoted 

bioc.  system  ol  ^^^'::['.!:;:  ^^^^^^^^ 
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and  lorms  and  a  more  conjjeni?*  tariff  in  Surrogate  matters 
ihese  preliminaries  ti.  forewarn  v.ui  that  the  task  your 
subject  deals  with  is  not  a  lifjht  one  ..r  rashly  to  be  under- 
taken. ^ 

You  have  been  advised  of  our  Association's  resolution 
in  favour  of  your  suggestion  to  form  such  an  Association 
and  the  Committee  appointed  to  deal  with  it  has  met  and 
gravely  discussed  it  and  our  Council  has  authorized  me  to 
convey   to  you    the   views  of   the   Committee    so   far   as 
developed  as  they  have  not  yet  been  so  matured  as  to  report 
to  Louncil     Obstacles  many  have  been  considered  and  the 
chief  ones  I  have  alluded   to  very  briefly.     I   am  pleased 
however,  to  be  able  to  say  our  Committee  views  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  possibility  and  as  a  reality  provided  certain 
mam     features     can     be     successfully     attained        These 
essentials  are    (a)    The  active  co-operation  and   financial 
support  of  the  Department  of  Justice  of  each  Province  (b) 
A  representative  on  the  Council  from  each  of  such  Depart- 
ments (c)  The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  each  I  rovmce,  and  wherg  none  exists,  the  creation  of  a 
Provincial  or  Territorial  Council  to  elect  representatives 
and  furnish  the  needful.     As  in  truth  if  formed,  the  Asso- 
ciation must  be  a  working  body  just  as  much  as  any  Board 
of     Irade,    Manufacturers    Association     or    other     trade 
organization    and    as    thoroughly     organized    and     fully 
equipped.    It  must  represent  the  Profession  as  a  whole  and 
have  behind  it  the  good  will  and  support  of  the  Profession 
•n  general.     It  must  have  objects  and  work  to  do  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  Benchers  and  similar  societies  at  present 
existing  in  each  Province  and  these  must  be  such  as  to  be 
of  general  and  actual  value  to  the  Canadian  community  as 
a  component  part  of  the  Great  Empire.    Like  the  Amencan 
bar  Association  which  from  small  beginnings  and  earnest 
s.rivings    compassing  now  the  many  States  of  the  Union 
^^l  "I'Knty  legislative  organization,  it  must  have  a  Kelloee 
and  a  Waddams  and  Mr.  Kellogg  will  bear  me  out  in  sayine 
such  a  genius  as  Waddams  is  rare  and  indispensable     We 
have  the  advantage  of  having  before  us  the  constitution  of 
f  .u  ';"^^'""•^?'■  ''Association  and  we  have  the  goodwill 
of  that  Association  and  its  Officers  which   will  afford  us 

^fhL?t'"^^-^'"^u'"^'y  °^^'^c'es  and  solving  difficulties 
without  learning  how  by  experience.  From  its  constitution 
permit  me  to  read.  unon 

(Article  l-Its  object  shall  be  to  advance  the  science  of 
jurisprudence,  promote  the  administration  of  justice 
^1  M 'Iu'™i*''  *•*  legi»lation  throughout  the  union, 
uphold  the  honor  of  the  profession  of  the  law  and 
encourage  cordial  intercourse  among  the  members  of 
the  American  Bar.) 

IS 


(b) 


(c) 


"..ne  a  local  Council  crcaJd    or  •h-''"'  ""'*  ^^"' 

in.'  the  principle    of  T.^^tt      houM  at'X""''^^  '^'•'f''- 
approve  of  three  imp<,rtant  fac".rs :  '  '""'"    '""" 

(a)     The  proposed  Constitution. 

The    proposed    Annual    Contribution    to    the 
Association.  "^ 

^^'^h"  .'"^"'''"^'"   '^   ^'^^n  qualified  and   in 
Secretary    of    each    eyi<tin-r     n      V^'^'aeni.  »  resident  and 

a'p7r;S|-7,fe  f^^i.-.S^  ^^^  %r;;:'std"\ors1itrt'i^;- 
tle  Const  Uitn  V^ '"''  1  "''^'""^^'""^  ^"^^  <^-'^""'^ils  as 
formation'orcoiindl  '^d  ^SS^7c^'  ^»'"-^^-  ^^^ 
ment  of  Committees  to  h^  i^..^  a  "^?"''  and  appoint- 
or the  constitution  '  '"  """■•da""  vvith  the  provisions 


\f;n;!;    ^^:^i  Honorary    President    to    be 
Minister  of  Justice  for  the  time  being. 


the    Hon.    the 


Cental  of ^i^h"K„^^:;^-^^e.ts  to.be  the  Attorney 
Head  Official  representa^.v.  of  tl  f '"^m-ssioner  or  other 
oi  each  Territory  '  ^  '^'  administration  of  Justice 

suitable  ^/-lat^afthrJXs  ot X' A^^""^^'-^  '""'^ 
rescinded  by  the   Assochtion    1     L   ^  Association  until 

secretary  and  treasu;er  and  fi'v  ih"    1  ""^^1'  "  P^'^^'anent 

nished  bv  thV'proIincial"  o'^  •'^""'^  ''^  P'-^'^P^'x  ^"r- 
Council  with 'cert  heiiJts?rarmemH  '"'  1^^'^^°"»' 
members  of  the  Associa don  and  .^iT'?  '°  becoming 
proposed  leffislation   in     L„  U''    mformation  as  to 

such  subjecrs  arXuld  b'e^;;^u'°ht  befoT  X'/"'  "' •^" 
at  Its  first  meetino-  anH  th»  A      "  .5  oetore  the  Association 

the  first  meetin  "at  Ottlvv.  H  ■"'  '^"''^  ^"^  ^^^  P'^"  of 
ment  and  the  "si^  ines  of  thT"^  '^'  ■^^■'■^'°"  of  Parlia- 
convenience  of  members  an^M  '  "P'"""  ^"""-^  ^^^  ^he 
the  first  Annual  M^etTnlr  '"'"''  "  ^^ood  attendance  at 

such'a  b^r'Se1&Sr^°/  ^'^^  --  ^-^--  of 


lodel  acts  in  and  th 


e  uni- 
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forniity  of  the  laws  of  the  various  Provinces"  it  is  deem#<l 

of  Tu"t  ce  ?n  !L??/  R«P««ntatn.e  of  the  AdministratioJ 
Tn  th.  '""ch  Province  and  Territory  should  concur 

r^nri  .i7r^"7  "^  l^"  A-^-^ociation  and  should  appoiSJI 
representative  from  his  Department  as  a  member  of  the 
Councl  and  make  a  contribution  to  the  funrS  the  Asso! 
cafon  as  one  of  the  expense  items  of  his  departmem 

,nH  h  '"^^*'*''  '-'^^  ,"'  ^"'"S  '^  comparatively  new  one 
sm^ilai'b?H?'"'""''^  of  studying  the  operation's  of  other 
sm  liar  bodies  since  our  Annual  Meeting  on  29th  December 
last,  having,  been  limited,  our  Committee  has  not  deaU 
exhaustively  with  the  subject  and  only  general  discissions 

matler'  I  Y"'' T'^''"!^  ''^^'^  ^''^^  con^idieS  of  The  s^bre" 
matter  referred  to  the  Committee,  but  it  is  clear  manv 
desirable  and  commendable  undertakings  are  open  to  sScJ 
an  Association  and  Canada  has  reached  a  stage  when  the 
duties  of  Cabinet  Ministers  have  become  very  onen,us  and 
legislation  of  general  import  cannot  receive  Veil  wdXd 
consideration  which  is  imperative  to  secure  we  1  framed 
laws-hence  so  many  amendments,  revisions  consoidatbns 

.^te\vith'wSich''"'"  •— «  Acts  at^d  c-onditlT? 
/\  suDjec.  with  which  every  layman  should  be  familiar  and 
upon  which  there  should  be  no  distinctio-  -t  run,-form 
statute  law  in  the  Dominion  as  well  as  ..  ch  Frov  „« 
and  one  standard  form  of  policy  for  each  rJr,l  a^  ' 
t.nct  class  of  insurance;  the':.b  ^^t  being  to  injure  in^efftt" 
as  well  as  m  name  and  not  by  variationfin  contract  or  con 

..rA.  ,u'"''\y  "^^"  commercial  laws  having  especial  re 
sard  to  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the  necessity  for  a  w?i^t/„ 
contract  in  commercial    matters      THp    ,.rr.,L-         ^""«" 

m  ,Zh'  Ij^s  wid  respect  to  preferences  should  be  the  same 
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The  Statutes  with  respect  U,  conditional  sales  and  the 
I-actors  Acts  should  be  the  same  in  each  Province.  The 
Matutt>  (if  I,imitati..n  should  be  the  same  in  the  various 
J  rovinccs  in  s..  far  as  the  same  affect  commercial  matters. 
Mechanics  I  icn  laws  should  be  uniform  in  each  Province, 
inere  sh..ul(l  he  one  uniform  Company  law  throu^h-iut  the 
1  rovinccs  ut  Lanada.  The  importance  of  uniform  reyu- 
lations  to  the  linancial  c.mmunity  respectini;  Municipal 
debentures,  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

With  regard  to  the  law  of  real  property,  the  West  is 
jpeakniK  generally,  ahead  of  the  Kast.  but  there  are  many 
diflerences  hetween  the  law^  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan. 
Alberta  and  Mritish  Columbia,  nx.st  of  the  differences 
beinK  without  any  logical  foundation.  It  would  be  ad- 
vi.sable.  if  pcssiblc.  to  have  the  laws  of  all  the  I'rovinces 
cxccptniK  periiai.s  Quebec,  unif..rm  in  all  matters  relating 
to  real  property.  The  law  of  I.aiidlord  and  tenant  comes 
under  tin.-,  head  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  laws 
should  n..t  be  uniform.  The  law  relating  to  Married 
Women  might  also  be  made  unifcjrm. 

There  should  be  one  uniform  law  of  negligence  includ- 
mg  uainages  fnr  accidents  resulting  iti  death,  and  one 
uniforni  law  for  the  compensation  df  workmen. 

Uniformity  of  laws  in  respect    to   judgments    of    the 
Lourts  of  i.ther  I'rovinces.    Canada  can  never  hope  to  be  a 
complete  Nationality  until  the  Curts  ..f  each  Province  are 
made  au.xiliary  one  to  another.     In  the  United  States,  thev 
have  a  sys-tem  oi  Federal  Courts  and  State  Courts.     There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  canni>t  work  out  all  questions 
ot  jurisdiction  and  procedure  with  the  existing  I'rovincial 
Courts  provided  we  adoi)t  in  some  way  the  present  exampie 
furnished  by  the  dominion  Winding-up  Act  which  makes 
a  dehnite  provision  that  in  winding-up  matters  the  Courts 
ot  each  1  rovince  are  auxiliary  one  to  another  and  an  Order 
made  in  one  Province  may  be  enforced  as  a  Judgment  of 
(he  Court  of  another   Province.     The   present   Exchequer 
court  has  junsdiction  over  the  whole  of  Canada  but  only 
in  a  very  limited  class  of  matters  such  as  Infringements  of 
I  atents    frade  Marks  and  Copyrights.  Dominion  Railways 
etc.      1  his  principle  might  be  extended  so  that  when  ai. 
action  is  brought  in  Winnipeg  with  the  witnesses  resident 
in  Untario  the  evidence  might  be  taken  or  the  case  even 
tried  in  Ontario  by  a  simple  (Jrder  of  the  Winnipeg  Courts 
Nothing   brings   the   administration   of  Justice   more   into 
disrepute  than  the  tantalizing  questions  of  jurisdiction  and 
procedure,  all  tending  to  create  not  only  unnecessary  ex- 
pense but  delay  and  subsequent  denial  of  justice.     In  the 
adnvinistration  of  justice  in  Canada  it  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly settled  that  once  a  case  is  tried  out  in  any  Province 
the  Judgment  in  such  Province  is  good  and  can  be  enforced 
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by   fven   mhfr  l'r..Mmr  \Mili,,iit  cmm.-nniit;  |u.Kfc.lin-> 

fit     lliiMi,  " 

Ml   thcM-  ihmy.  ,,r..  .aiMl.li.  ..t  ;uc, ,mi.li>htnrnt    vvitli 
our  l.rc-ont   lc;:„!aiui-  m.i.liuury.     It  neoN  a  ft-vv   trai.ic.l 
l.uvvcr>  a.niiL;   utuUr  tlu^  aiLpi.c,  and   with   the-  a|.nr..val 
"I  tlu-  (...vi-rnmeni.  ..i  the  v;.n..;i.   I'n.nna-  i-.  put  ti.c^c 
'Matter,  in  ..rder  ati.l  f,  dt-v.xc  t!ifs,.  »t.ii..rm  lavU      Tl,i, 
'•..I.  Uv  ;uo.mi.!i.lii.d  Lottt-r  tlin-u-l,   itu-  tm-.luit.i  ,.i  im,,,. 
"Miti.v.  Ml  ilu-  (  ana.l.an   har    \,.,.,:atiMn  liian  in  am  ..tlu-r 
V-i  .      -^'7'  "■''  ;••   ""•      ''r.-k-i..,,     w,rh    !lu-    ,uvi-.us 
ahilit.v    ati.j   kl^^^!l.fl-l■   l.-r   iraminvi   lh«-»f   huv>   arc   in   t',,. 
t-r-t  pla.-f    t.M.  |,„.v  t..  |.av  attenti,.,,  t..  tlic  s„l,ji.,t    a.wl  in 
il.c  MV..M.1  i.Ia.e.  tlu-y  UMul.l.  a,  matter^  now  itami    h.>e 
..nly  .  u->r  tn-uhle  for  ilu-ir  ,.am,.     if  a  P.ar   \ss\.,!;;;  '.i  ^  .    . 
■iK-i-  furnu-d   uith   M.HK-ic-nt    innd^  to  enable   it   t..  enipinv 
o.mpetetn   a^Mstant.    ir..,n    nu-n    wh,.    have    ,he    tin.e    ..nd 

•  l"l't>  to  do  ti.e  detail  work.  U-adin:;  meinl.er.  of  ,'„. 
Ir.u-ion  ,„  our  I'roviti.e  eo„ld  ea>ilv  he  pruenred  uh,. 
;-">l'l  take  >uf1u->ent  i„,ereM  to  meet  tn'eml.eL  of  ,he  iV,- 
i->Mon  irom  ,.ther  J'rovi,u-es  and  reconeile  all  difTerenro^ 
and  c.tr.hl.sh  general  prineiples  w„l,  regard  to  '  I, ,  u 
"l""»    uhicli  dirterciu-e>  no>.   exist.  ' 

nrelv'""„i-!r-'"'"'  '""''•'-  '"*'  '^'  ^""'^'"'  '"■  '"-'""T-v  will 
«uel>  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  present  wonderful 
development  and  n.  the  u.eat  future  of  thi^  (  ountrv     " 

•  anadian        ,,oaanon    .an    h,    „,,    ,„,a„>    :„       ,,     ,d 
Xothini^  will  adva,u-e   ,1,,.   ,,,,uhrhi       ,,,,,.,^    ,„         ""^ 

^^1.     u'Uf  ioi,,,deiK-e   lo  tlu-  .-apiai:   :    ,::,-!   f  .rciLMi   inve.'  .r 

ail  a  kuM  he  one  o:  the  mam  ni,trumeni>  in  the  huildinc^ 
•1>  -I  this  ^-rand  (omury  of  ,,„r,  a.  part  of  the  ■•Vil.t 
Inipire  the  world  ha<  ever  kno.v,,  '  ^,'eaie>t 


!• 


